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') DD IRI to read the bills over. An old gentleman | that it was the ‘first time he ever heard 
= . ° > ae . > ” 

DA int eT with a hatchet shaped face, who was|of eye brows growing on 2 boy’s feet. 
LITTLE WISHES. looked on asan “almighty smart man,”| This remark made the professor as furi- 
; j had read the announcement for thefourth | ous as a Mexicana hog, aud ,he broke out 
| wish I had a ~~ m6 F 'time, and with a very profound look he |in a tirade of abuse against the ignorance 

4nd owned a Iittle land, ; 


I'd have = little house upon’t, 
And feel a little grand; 

{'3 want a tittle daughter, and 
Likewise a little son, 

And when I'd a little time to spare, 
i'd have a little fun. 


A little glassy lake I'd have, 
Weil! Gil'd with little fishes ; 
My Jittle pantry shelves should shine, 
‘With little pewter dishes. 
Around my cot the hitle birds 
Should tune their little throats, 
And on a little hill should frisk 
My little nanny goats. 


I'd lounge a little after meals, 
And take a little ease ; 
Aud if my little wife should scold, 
I'd raise a little breeze, 
J’ let it rage a litthe—then 
i'd take a little “horn,” 
And a little “ snapped,” go out and hoe 
My little field of corn, 


loin. 
/rostrum, hemmed three times in a very ; facts. 
/sepulchral manner, blew his nose once, | periment.”’ 
‘and waving his left arm majestically 


As | should want a little cash, 
I'd take some little pains, 
(Since every little trifle helps,) 

To lay op little gains; 
Aod then I'd smile at little ills, 
Avoid life’s little snares, 
Enjov a little paradise, 
ind laugh at little cares. 


These little longings, though they’re vain, 
Yet little minds they bore, 

Ard when a mortal little gets, 
He sighs fer little more, 

Deepite the little ballad says, — 
Or, call it little song,— 

* Mon wants but little here beiow, 

Nor wants that little long.” 


j take place. 
'with gentlemen and !adies, whose eyes 
were ready to pop out of their heads, grin, “‘ that lady’s sentiment should be 


jtlemen stood on tip-toe. 
dipped into the river Nile, touched one’ His muscles are rigid, and he is the very 


finally wound up by calling out in a sten- feel it. 
i'torian voice, “ Richard !” 





{ ° s . . > ° 
{told those who were near him that *‘ an- and disbelievers in animal magnetism. 


|imal magnetism was a new kind of a ma-| He said that the glori clence was des- 


‘chine worked by dog power, for the pur-|tined to produce an entire change in the 
| pose of weaving stockings.” On hearing, moral world and cure all nervous dis- 
‘this an old lady with a Spanish saddle|eases. ‘That he was present when aman 


‘nose, said that she had heard the tooth~|in a magnetized sta dall the bones in 
lache could be cured by it, and piously; his leg taken out, sc i, mended and 
suggested that it must be an invention of| put in again, and wound up by saying that 
ithe devil. Other remarks, quite as in-| persons who did not believe in the science 
tellectual as the above took place, and at|could not by any me cet to Heaven. 
last the hour appointed for the exhibition 'On hearing this an old lady who was 
ito commence came around. very regular in going to Chureh, and 
' ‘The room was brilliantly decorated! was famed for dropping a cent in the 
| with tin sconces, and fourteen tallow can-|poor box every Sunday morning, express- 
idles blazed as proudly as if they knew ed herself as being entirely in favor with 
what a grand entertainment was about tothe science, and believing every thing 
The benches were all filled connected with it! 

‘Ah !? said the professor with a hyena 


through anxiety to hear the lecturer be-|an example. Her ears are not deaf to 
At last the professor mounted the the truth, and her eyes are not blind to 
Come, gentlemen, propose an ex- 


\ ‘“‘Kin Richard feel?” bawled ovt a 
across the table, he commenced. The knock-kneed gentleman, with a dare- 
old ladies held their breaths, the young | devil twinkle of the eve. 

ones opened their mouths, and the gen-| ‘‘ Not a bit,” said the professor, ‘‘my 
The orator subject’s nerves are perfectly inaniinate. 


of the columns of the temple of Apis, took | counterpart of death. Stick a pin in his 
i pis, ] i 
a sinall journey through Italy, spoke arm, gentlemen—pinch his ear—drop 
about Shelley and Sir Isaac Newton, and. Prusic acid on his tongue, and he cannot 
; 5 

4 

A Jad about twelve years of age, whi 
Richard was a gawkish looking youth | was remarkable for his tender disposition, 


lof about seventeen years of age, with a| proposed that a heated needle should be 





——__. 


MISCELLANY. 
\NIMAL MAGNETISM EXPLAINED 
AND TESTED. 
The New Orleans Crescent City gives 
the following account of a Mesmeric Ex-' 
ibition at Roseville, out West : 


The little village of Roseville in one of | 
our western states was honored by the 
visit of a professor of animal magnetism, | 
WhO was accompanied by several leather 
trunks and his boy ‘** Richard” of course. | 
(n arriving at the hotel, with the grav-| 
ty of a priest of Isis, he pasted two 
large bills announcing that he would fec-: 
‘ure and give experiments that evening, ! 


all the calmness imaginable. 


any thing you want?” 


* face the color of a piece of nankeen, a pair! ran up Richard’s finger nails, and an old 


of convex leaden optics, and a nose like | lady suggested the propriety of burning 
a parrot’s bill. Richard bowing as tho’) his nose with the flame of a candle; but 
the middle joint in his back was made of to none of these would the professor con 
india-rubber, sat down on a chair andjsent. At last the knock-kneed gentle 
allowed himself to be put to sleep with| man who seemed rather dubious about 
Richard’s insensibility, got up from bis 

“Gentlemen,” said the professor, “will | seat and walked slowly where the mag 
one of you write upon a piece of paper | netized person was sitting, and after look 
' ing at him for some time, he very my 

One fellow with a shock head of hair,|teriously put his hand down Richard: 
handed in a paper, which when opened. back, and then with a smirk of satisfac 
read as follows :—‘* IT want Jim Thomp- tion upon his features, the knock-kuecd 
son to send home the bushel of oats he} gentleman walked back to his place 
borrowed from me on Tuesday.” ‘among the audience. 

“Oh no,” said the professor, ‘ write) At this moment a change came o’er the 
what portion of his body you want him|spirit of Richard’s dream. His death 
to move.” ‘like expression of countenance gave place 

A second communication was received, |to awful contortions. His nostrils twitch 


agait ' : . Sid “de ntl meeahgs 
a the wall of the bar-room ; and af-| requesting the subject to move his left!ed, his eyes winked, his lips quivered, 
ier . . j . ° ! YY. . . . 

‘t drinking a glass of brandy, he retired ‘eye-brow. In accordance with the de-|and he jumped up with the following an. 


‘ohis own apartment. The announce-| 
ent treated a perfect fever among the | 
*habitants, and they flocked to the hotel | 


sire Richard got up, put his foot forward jathema : 
and sat down again. This gave rise to| ‘* Who’s the feller that put his hand 
an observation from one of the audience down my back? Darn his skin! Oh 
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Jeiinny but I feel as if | had ten million | chief and displaying his fine, thin face, | boy, * have this will, and you will din 


fleas all biting me at the same time!” lighted with the excitement of the scene. | find the way.’ 
“* Whoop '’ shrieked the knock-kneed ‘She's told! Fanny’s told! ’tisn’t fair!) ° Father, need she have had al] 
gentleman. ‘IT knowed that cow-itch' Now, father, you must catch somebody | things in her hand ?’ 
would do it. Cow-itch has licked ani-' else! exclaimed two or three voices, all! ‘ Does this excuse you for not ai¢) 
rnal magnetism sure! Hurrah for the atonce. * O, but I knew it was Fanny | her after she had fallen, my son? 
doctor! Let’s give him Jessev !” by her long curls,’ said the gentleman, | Fanny drew close to Alice, and Joyin.. 
tis needless to state that before the putting her down; ‘and now Fanny | ly stroked her hair. 
audience had time to follow out the prop- must blind.’ ‘0, do let George,’ be-| ‘Jam really sorry, I think we », , 
osition of our knock-kneed acquaintance, sought Fanny, escaping away and hiding | have stopped,’ exclaimed Robert. 
the doctor aud Richard had inizzled. | herself among the group, * Well,George,| * We ought to,’ said Eben, decidedly. 
Their career in Roseville had ended, but you take it, Fanny wiil never catch us,’| — * It’s too bad ! IT will get Alice anor. 
to this day when a person goes to the declared the master of ceremonies, a tall, doll,’ declared Ralph. : 
apothecary’s in that village for cow-itch, dark, handsome boy, whom they called ‘ No, this doll must do for the pres. 
he always asks for ** animal magnetism.” Eben ; and George, nowise reluctant, was | Alice must learn sometimes to bear, 
soon blindfolded.’ What havoc did George | merited injuries ; the injury is done, 
—— —_- eae! CA! _make ! How rapidly he flew under ta- you cannot repair this, as YOu canner 
MORAL TALES. bles and up in corners! In what hot| many other injuries you might do ; a icy 
it tay By es: __. haste did they scamper and skip before | doll would nol be the doll Aunt Mary ;: 
his quick pursuit! What a scrambling, | her. Let this teach you heedfulnes. 
and jumping, and laughing! Nobody | Strive to avoid doing au injury, and the, 
MY EARLY HOME. © minded when and how fell little Alice |} you will have nothing to regret, or ye. 
A $20,00 PRIZE TALE. Half playing, half looking on, with abig| pair.” Thus spake the father. ‘Pj, 
: _ doll in one hand, anda box of wooden listened Eben, Robert, and DY OWn sinal| 
Behold a white two-story house, 10 cups and saucers in the other, gifts of the | self, Ralph, the youngest of the brothers 
something of antiquated style, with or- | qay, little Alice only now and then min- | George Preston, with his sweet sister }' 4). 
namented gables and massive chimneys | gJed in the busy sport. ‘OQ, its only Al-| ny, and some half a dozen of the ne¢\. 
over it hung the drapery of two proud lice. never mind!’ shouted Ralph, and) bors’ children, were invited guests, 
elins, twin-sisters, which had grown in| round and round went the noisy troup. celebrate the fourth birth-day of our jy. 
beauty side by side, in the great front} alice rolled over—the doll went one way tle Alice. We all looked Upon our fix 
yard ; green moss had already begun to —cups and saucers another—fast and | ther’s face as he spoke, and then behel:. 
gather on their huge trunks, and, here| hick came children’s steps--nobody heed-| on each other’s faces, what yet remaine 
and there, a decayed or decaving branch, | eq where—nobody heard the crackling | unuttered on the lip, that, as for us, y 
refused to bear the foliage ot its fellows. of cups or the breaking of saucers. Alice! would henceforth take heed in time : 
Bright lights streamed from the half! parst into tears! The gentleman, absent{come. A_ side-door opened, and 
draw” shutters of the parlor, and earnest! an instant from the room, stepped sud- cheerful voice of our mother spake pea 
voices broke the stillness of the street.— denly in and took up the little unfortu-| to our troubled spirits, in these words.— 
Behold, what merry-making within 'inate in his arms. ‘ How is all this?’ ask-|‘ Come, my children, supper is ready. 
‘The chairs were carefully set against the| ed the gentleman, ‘ Alice in tears on her The merry hours of iny boyhood 
pannels ; the lamps burned bright on the birth day ? A quick pause among the| How they lay, fresh and green, on the 


thes 























From the Mother’s Assis‘ ant. 





: : g 
inantle 5a fender closely encircled the | children, as they crowd around. One) sunny side of the long past! Birth days 
blazing fire ; and there in the middle of | sought the doll—behold a departed nose! icelebrated, thanksgiving frolies, new 
the room, stood a group of rosy-cheeked, Cups and saucers were gathered up. Be-| year’s gifts, dear festival seasons, when 
langhter-loving children. A boy, Just! hold in what disjointed fragments! Alice;our parents parteok of our pasties 
blind-folded, stands by himself, erving hid her face in her father’s bosom and | Father and mother were thie life of 
‘Ready ? Ready ?? «Not quite ! —* Tes," | wept bitterly. ‘Sad work this!’ said| games. Without them, everything was 
‘yes.’ He listens ; a soft footfall here— | the gentleman, as one and another began tame, dull, joyless. Their judgmen: 





~ 


<= 


‘ i a ca be ~ 7 _ . ° . e S 
a suppressed twitter there—he darts for- ‘to account for the disaster—‘ it seems Al-! planned for us, their authority restramed 


ward—what a running here, and a run-|jce, her doll, and her tea-set, have been| ts; their quiet love attempered the im- 
ning there! Away and around, he dashes) pun over aud over, and nobody minded petuous outbreaking of wild and buoy- 
on, pell-mell, hurly-burly, in close and | tg pick them up,’ continued the gentle-|ant youth. Warmly sympathising in tle 
hot parsnit. A gentleman is one of this! man; ‘these friends, who are celebrating | frolics and the accidents of childhood, 
gaincsome troup! Lo, the blinded boy! Alice’s birth day, were so eagerly chink. their dignity was never compromises. 
catches fast his leg. The children set up, jing of themselves, they did not think of their authority never degraded ; they 
ashout, with great clapping of hands, and | her. Somebody said, ‘it’s only Alice, | could be, as it were, children, and ye! 
much skipping toand tro. ‘Father! “tis never mind’—that was a selfish boy, so| parents. No stately distance separated 
father !’ exclaimed the boy. * Yes, yes, intent upon his own amusement, that he their hearts from our hearts, and yel 


. ‘On ar - ! 7 — ~¢ | . . ° ° 4 . 1 
father, you are caught! Now vou must! could not stop to sympathise with his lit-| the calm and just reproof, ‘ sharper than 


be blinded! cried another, gleefully. tle sister.’ atwo edged sword,’ which seemed to 
to this law of the game, the father smi-| ¢ Perhaps only a little careless, father,’ follow us like a second conscience, wi!!! 
lingly consents, and the kerchief is tied. replied Eben. a majesty we dare not disobey. Througi- 


aronud his eyes. ‘Then wit scainper-| + To be careless of the rights and hap-| © itour household, there ever reigned 
ing! what hiding! What tip-toeing ! | piness of others, is true selfishness,’ re-| perfect, yet cheerful obedience to the 
How the little folks evaded his grasp!) plied the father.‘ Poor Jittle girl,’ and| wishes and Jaws of our parents, and yet 
Sometimes crawling through his legs— he tenderly caressed this nursling of his our father governed by reason ; a mode oi 


sometimes creeping behind his back—/ fock. | management much admired and much 
sometimes manfully facing him, with the | ‘We could not help it,’ said Ralph, ex- ‘censured. Parents, too frequently, are 
J ; e. ; af 2ifey Ls . ee ‘ ° .: 
right-abont air of ‘ Catch me if vou can! culpatingly ; ‘we should be caught.’ signally unsuccessful, in attempting ‘0 





Then there was one, he caught up in his! © Not Aelping it, is the reason all people govern their children thus. My father, 
arms. ‘Jt’s ome, sir! it’s me! softly) give for doing wrong, Ralph—have at in reasoning with us, never descended t 
whispered the struggling litle maiden. | jeart, the good and the comfort of others; 4% equality with his children. He did 
‘Ah, Fanny ! well, I have caught Fanny” possess this will, Ralph,’ and the father not admit us to a knowledge of reasons 
said the gentleman, removing the ker-|Jooked keenly and impressively upon the and then throw us upon our yet imper 
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‘oct principles, whether to do or not to 
re 7s the clear light of his whys and 
there was an authority, and 
which claimed not 


lo 
7 . 
wherefores, 
sion of manner, 


P deci aR : 

ly respect but conviction and obedience. 
m ° se 
Father’ we all exclaimed one day, 


: as ° 6 nic a; 
rushing into his counting room, ¢ just re id 


his ° . 
rolling actors and jugglers, displaying 
by pictures and praise, the droll an- 
tics of a clown, the equestrian feats ol at 
woman, and the inimitative capacities of 
a dwarf, who could become, all manner 
of beasts. He took the bill, aud carefully 
read it through, with Eben and Robert 
on either side, while I was not only bal- 
ancing on the back of his chair, but more 
busily balancing in my mind the proba- 
bilities of our going or not going to see 
these wonderful sights. 
‘Shan’t you let us go, father 7 I exclaim- 


hoth 


ed. 
‘Now, I suppose you all want to go,’ 


he began, very pleasantly, looking round 
UPON Us ; ‘it is natural you should.’ Eb- 


en’s eyes sparkled at this favorable be-| 


ginning. ‘ This bill is certainly very 
promising’—a tinge of irony that was 
not so favorable—‘ but these men and 
women are bad men and women. They 
forsake honest industry and useful labor, 
and consent to lead a lazy, vagabond lile; 
consent to be laughed at and despised, for 
the sake of getting money in an easy 
manner. They study foolish sayings and 
indecent songs, and, it seems, too, the lan- 
guage and manner of wild beasts, to 
amuse an ignorant and vulgar rabble. 
They seek no good, they give no good. 
People are neither wiser, better, er hap- 
pier, for having visited them. Now / 
think such people ought not to be encour- 
aged. I should blush to see your moth- 
er there, and should feel ashamed to find 
myself there.’ 

‘Mother there! you, father,’ we in- 
voluntarily ejaculated, in amusement, 
The idea was ridiculous. ‘So out of 
character !’ said ben. 

‘Well, my sons, that is a good crite- 
rion by which to form your judgment. 
Never visit any places, any where, where 
it would be out of character, or improper 
for your parents to go with you. I will 
not forbid your going to this show, but I 
expect you to decide like sensible, think- 
ing boys, in this matter.’ 

‘I shall not go, sir,’ said 
his quick, decided manner. 


Eben, with 
Robert said 


nothing. I walked off, with my hand in-| 


stinctively attracted toward the silver) We | 
t,|our steps to Langley’s landing,—father 


ninepence which lay snug in my pocke 
just the sum toadinit me. I know, now, 
with what intense solicitude our father 
watched the strong conflicts, between in- 
clination and principle, 
in the bosoms and on the countenances of 
his sens, and how anxiously he waited to 
behold the calm, sel!f-approval, which 
we always felt when cheerfully obedient 
to his counsels. 

When the shadows began to lengthen, 
at the close of the long summer afternoon, 


» “It was the handbill of a band of, 


He finished. | 





‘we all bent our steps homeward from the 
‘school-room, the play-ground, or the 
icounting-room. The tea-bell rang, as | 
‘turned up the paved walk to the door ; 
just then, George Preston whistled, and 
beckoned me to the opposite side of the 
way. 
‘Are you going to-night, Ralph?’ he 
‘asked, in an under-tone, as soon as | was 
iby his side. 
| *No, I don’t want to go; for, by this 
itime, I had digested my father’s opinion 
‘into my own. 
| Pm going,’ and he gave me a stealthy 
peep at his money, ‘but father does not 
‘-kuow it—he wouldn't let me go. Moth- 
er gave me this;’ and he winked, as 
much asto say, * don’ttell him.’ * Come, 
you go Ralph, do!’ 

‘But are you going right, George?’ I 
asked earnestly. 
| *Right? Why, I always doso! Fa- 
ther scolds so, but mother lets me. Comme, 
‘do go! Poor George! this was not his 
first lesson in parental mismanagement. 
_ Father does not want me to go, and 
‘Ishan’t,’ said I, manfully ; and back | 
ran to the second ringing of the supper- 
bell. 

‘ Well, my sons,’ said our father, look- 
‘ing round the table and beholding, with 
deep gratification, the cheerful, happy 
faces of his children, ‘a fine evening tor 
asail. Eben can take his flute. Cousin 
Kate is here, and she and your mother 
‘will not object, | kuow.’ 
' * Beautiful ? exclaimed cousin Kate. 
‘Good!’ declared Eben. With one 
‘accord and one heart it was pronounced 
'a ‘delightful plan.’ 
| © Me go too, father ? said Alice, look- 
ing wistfully up. 

‘No, Alice is not old enough to go out 
in the evening yet. Ste will kiss us and 
‘bid us have a good time, while she goes 
pleasantly to sleep on her little pillow ;’ 
and he looked down with the tenderest 
affection on the fair, sweet child. Alice 
did not pout, or cry, or object, as some 
children might have done, neither did 
‘we forbear talking about our anticipated 
pleasure in her presence ; but a struggle 
| went on in her little bosom, for she has- 
'tily rubbed the back of her little fat hand 
across her eyes. ‘These trials, and they 
‘are trials to a child, we were early taught 
‘to bear, and thus, by degrees, to acquire 
ithat moral heroism so necessary to meet 
ithe fiery trials of later life. About seven 
sallied forth into the street, and bent 


‘and mother, with Robert by her side ; 
|Eben, bearing the shawl and gallantly 
istepping by cousin Kate, a bright girl of 


three years her junior, offered his boyish 
homage. | followed on, sometimes here, 
sometimes there. 


‘Fanny, I wish you were going with 


door, as we pussed by. 
“It’s most my bed time,’ replied Fan- 





us,’ said I, skipping up to Fanny’s front | 


od 


ny, hugging closer the white kitten she 


held in her arms, but turning her bright 
black eyes to me. 





‘Now, if you were only as old as 1, 
Fanny, and [ strutted a step two, with 
an air Of more than the four years’ differ- 
ence in our ages ; ‘but | must go,’ and 
patting her pussy and roguishly kissing 
her beautiful cheek, away [| ran as fast as 
‘Lcould go. Passing by groups of people, 
on their way tothe show, ‘ Just such folks 
as would goto such a place,’ thought I, 
nota whit regretting that I was on an 
opposite tuck. We reached the landing 
and jumped into the boat. Robert push- 
ed oif trom the shore, and with a few 
strokes of the oar we were in the middl« 
of the broad river which washes our town 
and bares our ships to the great ocean. 
‘How glorious! exclaimed cousin 
Kate. Glorious indeed was that evening 
Church spires, stately trees, and tall masts 
rose in clear outline against the golden 
west. Rich, purple clouds, hovered over 
the horizon. Higher up hung the bright 
young moon. Beside it, a little star, as 
jit were just palpitating with new-born 
light. All these reflected their glories 
in the waters beneath us, so that we seem- 
ed sailing in the very duplicate of Hea- 
jven. Our skiff glided by green slopes, 
rising here and there in the harbor, and 
schooners lazily lay at their moorings fat 
from the shore. The busy hum of the 
town died away, and the plashing of ou: 
}oars alone broke upon the quiet. For a 
time we all felt too much the deep beau 
ty of this grand picture, to speak our own 
jthoughts. ‘Then Eben, dropping his oa: 
and taking up flute, it seemed as if hy 
could only give expression to his own ful! 
|feelings by a gush of melody. It was a 
| beautifal hour. Mother named her fa 
| Vorite song, which, while Kate sung, anc 
she sung divinely, Eben joined in sweet 
‘accord, and no concert have I since heard 
which so charmed my delighted ear, a. 
did that in my childhood, on those stil! 
waters. Then followed much easy anc 
‘pleasant chat. Father showed Robert 
and I, anil Kate too, the science of row 
‘ing, for Eben was already quite a skillful 
joarsman. How we laughed to see Kut 
‘clasping the oar in her white delicaic 
hand! Then he told us about vessels. 
‘about his own early sea-voyages—how 
his ship weathered a fearful gale—low., 
'when he was in a hollow of the sea, the 
huge waves came leaping down from 
‘mountain height, ready to engulph them 
| forever. 
ies Did you not die of very fear, father : 
‘asked Robert, drawing in his breath. 
‘i had long before made the God o 


p J | , ’ I 
which went on |seventeen, the first shrine at which Eben, | the waves imy friend, Robert ; what had 


‘I to fear ? replied my father, impressive 
ly. How light were our spirits! How 
joyful our hearts! How our happiness 
‘bubbled up in the playful smile and mer- 
ry laugh. It was nearly nine, when we 
‘returned to the landing. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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From the Olive Branch. 


{HE COMPLETION OF BUNKER-HILL 
MONUMENT. : 


’Tis pone: the lofty fane is reared, 

Where liberty her vot’ries cheered, 
Engaged in fearful strife ; 

Where patriots in their proud toil, 

Have hallowed with their blood the soil, 
At the expense of life. 


Tis done: the corner-stone was laid, 
By him whose sword in freedom swayed, 
Far o’er the waters came; 
And time’s corroding hand shall not, 
‘he record of the fabric blot, 
While lives a nation’s fame. 


Tis done: and quarries deep attest, 

The granite in its might doth rest 
Upon a Warren’s grave ; 

Reared in a towering, silent form, 

Keeping in sunshine and in storm, 
The mem’ry of the brave. 


Tis done ; I saw the countless crowd, 
in heartfelt adoration bowed, 
Around its awful base; 
And ’neath its frown shall foes retreat, 
And never dare with impious feet 
Approach the sacred place. 


Tis done: the sun from day to day, 
Emits the splendor of his ray, 
The monument to gild, 
And Liberty shall be the charm, 
8y which a nation guards from harm, 
W hat tyrants cannot build, 


‘Tis done: its lofty form portrays, 

The spirit of those by-gone days, 
Our fathers’ welcomed guest ; 

And we their children will not grieve, 

‘The spirit which those sires received, 
When they have gone to rest. 


"Tis done: let ep tem | thunders roar, 
And lightnings flash from shore to shore, 
Or earthquakes jar the ground, 
Still undisturbed those martyrs sleep, 
While this huge pile shall vigil keep, 
in solitude profound. 


’Tis done: long may the structure peer, 
Above earth’s tainted atmosphere, 
Proving our union, power 
To gaard our States from civic strife, 
And seal our liberties with life, 
In anarchy’s dark hour. 


'Tis done: when age on age has passed, 
And time stil! speeds the biast, 
Infected with his breath, 
[ts summit oft 2 with clouds, 
A type shall be of that which shrouds, 
The humid vale of death. 


Tie done: those clouds shall loose their gloom 
And death his prey shall disentomb, 
Angelic notes declare ; 
And trom beneath this gory sod, 
Waft to the bosom of their God, 
The worthies slumb’ring there. M. w. 





if you can be well without health, you 
ean be happy without virtue, 


Correspondence of the G. M. Gem. 
Burlington, July 5th, 1843. 
Ma. Epitor :—The Book of Nature is ever 
interesting and instructive. Its pages sre ever 
open to the perusal of all who love simplicity and 
beauty. It presents us, at once, with the grand 
and sublime ; the majestic and awful ; the mys- 
terjous and inscrutible ; the simple and beautiful. 
And whenever we look upon its infinitely varied 
pages we find enough to charm and to allure; 
enough to excite our wonder and admiration, and 
enough to point us to “ Nature’s God.” Never 
was I more deeply impressed with the truth of 
| what [ have written than on an excursion on the 
3d inst. to Mansfield Mountain. This mountain 
| is situated partly in Underhill, Chittenden Coun- 
| ty, and partly in Mansfield and Sterling, Lamoille 
‘County. It lies about twenty miles east of Bur- 
|lington, and is the highest peak in the Green 
Mountain range, being about four thousand two 
hundred and eighty feet above tide water. When 
viewed at a distance it presents very distinctly 
| the outlines of the human face inverted. 
| Agreeably to previous arrangements a com- 
pany of seventeen, among whom were several 
| tedies: met at the foot of the mountain on Mon- 
(day the 3d inst., all eager to ascend the “rug~ 
;ged steep.” Taking our knapsacks upon our 
' backs we began our march with light hearts and 
joyous fect. The first half of the ascent is easy ; | 
jat an angle of sixty or seventy degrees from 
the horizon. The trees were covered with their 
| green foliage and the earth with its rich carpet, 
of grass aud flowers. We skipped along, bere 
jtasting a delicious strewberry, there culling a 
beautiful flower which was, as it were, shedding 
its beauty, and “* wasting its sweetness upon the 
, desert air.” But as we advanced in our ascent, 
| the appearance of nature changed. ‘The trees, 
the spruce and the balsam looked wayworn and 
j oat Grey locks began to appear upon their 
limbs and bodies, which gave to them a venera- 
| ble appearance, and strongly reminded us of the 
| grey hairs and veoerable aspect of that living. 
| little remnant of the “days that tried men’s souls.” 
Our path was more rugged and more difficult. 
| Now we ascended a steep upon ‘all fours,” and 
| now sunk down into a little glen, only to climb 
a still more rugged steep to get out of it. Now 
| we walked on a rich and soft carpet of moss, and 
|now upon rocks and stones. Here nature in 
| some of her convulsions had dug out a deep cav- 
/ern in the solid mountain and overhung the en- 
trance to it by a huge rock as if to warn the cu- 
rious adventurer not to enter it, and there the 
mountain was cleft in twain, “ done perhaps,” as 
one of our company suggested, “ at the death of | 
the Savior.” We were yet full of courage, but 
our limbs began to grow a little weary and we 
were glad occasionally “to sit down by the way.” 
We began to think we were near the summit, 
but after ascending higher and higher uatil it 
seemed sufficient to satisfy the most unbounded 
| ambition, we, at length, caught a glimpse of the 
rocky height through the trees. It was yet above 
us, far away in the region of the clouds. We 
soon emerged from the woodland and standing 
far above it, enjoyed a view of the beautiful land- 














iscape below. Above us lay the prostrate giant! 


— 
in awful and imposing grandeur. Any the 


voluntary exclamation of more than One of 
number was, “ must we climb that?” Ther. , 
no avoiding it, if we would gain the obje 
ambition, and we therefore addressed 
to the work of climbing, for such it was in go 
earnest. ‘The hairs of the old giant were y hite; 
ed and stiffernd by the snows and fros 
bleaching suns of many years, and his « bum»: 
especially ** inhabitiveness” and “ self-estees,,” 
were largely developed. And we doubt not tis, 
phrenologically speaking, the eminences and... 
pressions on his cranium correspond to those « 
his brain ancSafford a true indication of his i: 
tellectual features. So much is conceded to th 
sublime science,(?} Phrenology. This was th; 
most difficult part of ouraseent. We drew oy:. 
selves up by the giant’s hair, and walked, as wo 
listed upon his “ bumps,” regardless of the Prin 
we might occasion him. But our toils were soup 
over and we stood upon the old man’s “ noge’ 
and feasted our eyes with the brilliant prospect 
before us and around us. 

Nearly all the northern part of the State was 
visible to the naked eye. Before us, as it were 
just beneath our feet, Jay that broad and beaut). 
lui expanse of waters, Lake Champlain, and oy 
its placid bosom we distinctly saw the steamboats 
as they approached the wharf at Burlington. 
Beyond her stood the frowning mountains |ike 
sentinels to guard her innocent slumbers. We 
gazed on field and forest clothed in ‘living greey.’ 
Here a meandering river presented itself to ou: 
view, and there little clusters of houses with a 
“ tall spire” peering above them, caught our eye. 
Far away in the distance we saw the village oi 
Plattsourgh, around which are collected so many 
associations in every American heart. And on 
every side as far as the eye could reach, lay 
mountains piled upon mountains, with here and 
there an open space, a green valley ora fert.ic 
vale. And as we viewed them we could not but 
think there was some truth in the sentiment, that 
*“ Vermont is the Switzerland of America.” But 
it was no small gratification to us, Vermonters 
as we were, to gaze upon the lofty dome and 
glistening spire of the Vermont University, as 1\ 
reared its head far above the spires of the village 
churches, and seemed to stand as a sentinel to 
the village of Burlington. 

But it was time to prepare for night and we 
encamped upon the “ upper lip,” close to the 
“ nose,” where we found a smajl spring of wa- 
ter, issuipg, as it were, from one of the “sos- 
trils.” Here we prepared our evening repost 
and after building a fire, for the lower world, up- 
on the tip of the giaat’s “ nose ;” singing and 
committing ourselves in prayer to the God ‘‘ who 
weigheth the mountains in scales and the hills in 
balances,” we laid down to rest our weary limbs. 
The dawn of the “ glorious fourth” found us 
awake, and we welcomed its return with hearty 
cheers and with the firing of guns. The“ crag- 
gy mountains” “echoed the reply,” and each 
heart joined in the echoing “chorus.” At sut- 
rise, having all assembled together, we went 
through the ceremonies of a celebration. ‘Tlie 
mountain precipices, “ the wild woods rang with 
the anthems of the free,” and with the thrilling 
e!oquence of an oration which did honor to !he 
head and heart of its author. 
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We thought as we passed along, what an hon- 
or it would be to Vermont, and how much more 
yast and extensive would be her resources, if the 
prostrate giant were unbearded and unturbaned 
oy a Geological Survey! Will it not be done? 


C. 





I 


From the American Protector. 
Suman fH#lagnetisin. 


The first introduction of Magnetism into the 
United States was in 1836, by Charles Poyen, a 
nan of fine talents and erudition. He visited 
several large towns and cities, and gave lectures 
and experiments, but being rather a timid advo- 
eate, he could not breast the opposition, which 
beset him on every side; he lacked the moral 
courage necessary for the accomplishment of his 
great object; end without any reward but the 
contumely and fabricated charges of community, 
he returned to France. “ But the seed was sown 
which was to spring up and bear an hundred 
fold.” Poyen, however, left a valuable work on 
the science, and a translation of the French Re- 
ports, After this first excitement on the subject, 
many of the learned made it a subject of inves- 
tigation, (as reasonable mep should before con- 
demning} and they found it a science based up- 
on the broad and immutable principles of nature, 
truth and reason, and that it is not a contraven- 
tion of natural laws, but the development of pow- 
ers inherent in man, and that the principles, 
which it develops are calculated to throw light 
upon the whole nature of man. It is calculated 
‘o reclaim to purer faith the infidel and material- 
ist,as it actually did reclaim “a young French 
physician of great promise, (named Gorget) who, 
lying, left on record, desiring it by will to be 
nade public, that Magnetism had convinced him 
‘hat man was not a mere compound of organs, 
but a spiritual as well as a corporeal being.” — 

From 1836 to 1840, very little was said publicly 
on this subject. Many supposed that Magnetism 
was totally annulled, But the genius of Amer- 

ican institutions would not suffer a science that 
promised to be efficacious and usefu!, when prop- 
erly used, to die. Inthe interval above mention- 
ed, it was most critically examined by American 
physicians, and many cures were effected by its 


We then commenced our descent and soon 
‘ound ourselves in the world below. The ladies 
he party were scarcely less wearied than the 
and their cheeks were tinged with a health- 


and permanent relief.” 
believes he has made a discovery, which will 
enable him to relieve, or eure, any case of mon- 
omania, insanity or recent madness, where there 
is no malformation, or destruction of the mental 
organs, believing that these result from the de- 
rangment of the magnetic forces of the brain. 


testimony to his cures. He has established an 
office in New York city for this purpose. 

But in no country, where magnetism has be- 
come known, has its therapeutic benefits been so 
little sought after, and so poorly appreciated, as 
in this. This may be accounted for, in part by 


hibited, in different places. Where people have 
to depend upon public exhibitions, end know 
nothing more of its use than what they see in 
experiments made for mercenary purposes, or to 
gratify an idle curiosity, we cannot expect them 
to place a very high estimate upon any practical! 
benefits to be derived from human magnetism. 
I be:ieve that a large majority, in this country 
are convinced of the truth of magnetism, and 
not a few have seen and tested the valuable ben- 
efits to be anticioated from its use, in the cure 
of disease, and the relief of human suffering. It 
is also true that many of those who believe in the 
reality of the magnetic sleep, have no settled 
convictions as to the legitimate uses to which 
this agency should be devoted. They have 
heard of certain marvelous things said to have 


He 1s supported by eminent physicians, who bear | 


the manner in which this subject has been ex- | 


degree successful. In cases of violent nervous trashy and stale in its character, or prompted by 
affections, such as shaking palsy, nervous irrita- 
tion, titanic cenvulsions, great wakefulness, &c., 
it is the only power that can afford immediate 
Rev. Mr. Sunderland 


a spirit of slander, invective or abuse. 


** Come one, come all, this rock shall fy 
From its firm base as soon as I.’* 
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From the New York Sun. 


REFLECTIONS FOR AMERICANS 


It is not yet three score years and ten 
since the opening of the great drama ot 
the American Revolution. Some weeks 
after the battle of Lexington, the news 
of that event reached a small party of 
hunters who had wandered into the deep-~ 
est recesses of the then unbroken and al- 
most boundless wilderness of the West. 
Thrilled with the intelligence that the 
first blood had been shed in the fearful 
struggle, and animated with patriotic 
ardor, they celebrated the event and gave 
the name of the Lexington to the spot ot 
their encainpment in the woods. * That 
spot,’ says Mr. Everett, alluding to the 
literary societies at Cambridge, * is now 
the capitol of a State larger than Massa- 
chusetts ; it is the seat of a university as 
fully attended as our venerable Alma 
Mater ; nay, more, it is the capitol of a 
State from which, in the language of one 
of her own citizens whose eloquence is 
the ornament of his country, the tide of 
emigration stili farther westward is more 
fully pouring than any other in the 
Union.’ 





been done by “ roving lecturers,” whose princi- 
pal objects have veen to make money by the grat- | 
ification of the marvelousness of the multitude 7 
but they have no idea of the great benefits which | 
this agency offers for the relief of suffering hu-| 
manity. However, I believe the time is at hand, 
when physicians will take hold on this subject, | 
and give it such direction as will at once, elevate | 
it above the abuses to which it has been too long | 
degraded, and use it as Heaven’s other gifts 

should be used, for the relief of human woe, Fin- 
ally, in the language of the pious Deleuze, “ Let 
us thank Heaven that the exercise of a faculty 
so useful, so sublime as that of magnetism, de- 
mands only singleness of faith, purity of intention 
and development of a natural sentiment which 
connects us with the sufferings of our fellow 
men, and inspires us with the desire and the 





‘The western wilderness’ now lies as 
far beyond Kentucky as it then lay be- 
yond the first battlefield of the revolution 
‘The wave of population is already rolling 
up to the very base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains that separate the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi from that of tie Columbia. And 
even those rugged ‘hills that look eternal’ 
are no more a barrier to the enterprize 
of the western adventurer than the Alle- 
ghanies were a century since. Such are 
the wonderful facilities for traveling, too, 
that less time is now occupied in reaching 
those mountains than was formerly re- 
quired to reach the forest covered places 
in the valley of the Mississippi where 
many a splendid city rises to astonish the 
eye of the beholder. 

On the face of the whole earth there is 





proper use. 


‘remedial agent 


— ticdolereau, paralysis, chronic pains, con- 
“sions, nervous debility, and other diseases of 
‘ similar character, it has been in the highest 


As evidence 1s better than asser- 
‘ions, I will refer the reader to the following 
works, viz: “ Hartshorn’s appendix to Deleuze,” 
* work by Dr. Sherwood of N, Y.; “ The Mag- 
aet,” by Rev. La Roy Sunderland ; other works 
°y Dr. Caldwell of Louisville Ky.; the writings 
et Rev. John Pierpont, Dr. Collyer,” and many 
smaller works extant, giving accounts of re- 
narkable experiments. There is certainly no 
ack of facts or information on this important 
“ubject, Its value has been thoroughly tested in 
“urgical operations by abundant experiments. In 
‘he language of the Rev. Mr. Townshend, “ As 


in cases of headache, tooth- 


hope of relieving them.” TARGET. 
Bradford, July 5th. 


P. S. Mr. Editor: I will inform your courte- 
ous correspondent, “ Anti-Humbug,” that I have 
no disposition to decline a contest of a becoming 
and beneficial character on Magnetism, should 
circemstances render it necessary or convenient. 
Though I profess no Knighterrantry in the mat- 
ter, yet with this honorable condition, 1 will | 
meet him. He must demean himself with gen- 
tlemanly courtesy, bear truth on his banner, and | 
present some proof against the soundness and 
merits of thisscience. In that case, circumstan-~ 
ces permitting, I will meet him with a corres- 
ponding style of courtesy and respect. And on 
no ather condition. I shall make no reply to 











any charge or challenge, stemed with untruth, 


not another country with such a boundless 
extent of territory, so favorably located 
‘and offering such strong inducements for 
‘settlements, for settlement and cultivation 
We throw open our arms 





|as our Own. 
and welcome to our shores our brethren 
‘of every branch of the human family, and 


‘from all quarters of the Globe. We in- 
| vite them to bring hither their household 


goods, to build their homes, their own 


| vines and fig trees. Millions have come, 


and still there is room; millions more 
will come, and still there will be room. 
In view of these facts, and considering 
the nature of our institutions, securing to 
all our citizens the utmost freedom coi- 
sistent with the maintenance of Jaw and 
order, what imagination is eapable of 
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setting bounds to our territorial greatness? 
We have every facility in the cheapness|them understand that you wish and ex- 
and freedom of the press for a universal | pect improvement through the means 
diffusion of knowledge and for carrying | thus furnished. 

the blessings of civilization and religion, Music ina family is a means of do- 
to the uttermost corners of our wide ex-|mestic cheerfulness. A musical family 
tended land. Never since the dawn of! will, in spite of cares, perplexeties, and 
time, has any nation been so highly |even trials, be a cheerful family. Not 
favored or enjoyed sach advantages for | gay, do I mean, for there are many points 
becoming great and good as these United | of difference between cheerfulness and 
States. Never has any man found him-|gayety. But cheerful in that sense of 








. self ina field so favorable in all respects the term which implies good spirits and 


for trying the experiment of self-govern-| freedom from what Robert Burns calls 
ment. I++ carking care,” andin which needless 
It appears to us that the press would | depression of spirit and morbid melan- 
do well to keep those considerations fresh | choly are kept ont of a family. You 
in the minds of men. What else is so) can have the sunshine of cheerfulness in 
well calculated to add dignity to the} your house in the tmost rainy, cheerless, 


character of every American? When he|or wintry days, if you can have music. 


reflects upon the extent and greatness of 
his country, of the still higher summits 
of fame yet within her reach, and remem- 
bers that he bears an equal part in the 
government and guidance of that country, 
and enjoys an equal share in her renown, 


And if affliction, by some trying Prov- 
idence, has tears to flow, or aching of the 
heart and sorrowfulness of spirit, music 
coming to the aid of divine consolation 
andthe sympathy of friends, will bea 
sweet soother of the pain which is experi- 


how can he feel otherwise than as a part | enced, and lighten the weight which op- 


of her? How ean he avoid respecting 
alike himself and his country ?> How 
could he ever be guilty of an act that 
would tarnish the name of either ? How 
could these reflections fail to expand his 
mind, to elevate his thoughts, to add 
purity and dignity to his character ? 











MUSIC IN FAMILIES. 


Music isa talent which every child 
has, in lesser or greater amount; a tal- 
ent to be watched by parental care, like 
others ; cultivated like others, and to be| 
accounted for to the Giver, as for all his: 
other bestowments of talents. 

The early culture of musical talent inj 
children, isa point of far higher impor-| 
tance than has ever yet been fully appre-| 
ciated by parents. Let it be begun at 
the same time with the culture of all 
the other talents God has given to your 
children. 

The encouragement of the profession 
of teaching music is an important duty 
of parents and heads of familes. Do not 
look on a teacher of music, male or fe-; 
male, in use of the voice or instruments, 
as seeking your patronage for something 
which is not equivalent to the compensa- 
tion asked. ‘The livelihood of a good 


| 








teacher of music is as honestly earned as 
that of a person in any other profession, | 
which deals with mind and cultivates | 
the taste. 

The cultivation of both vocal and in- 
strumental music in females, is desirable 
and wise. The same hountiful Provi- 
dence who has given voices, has also led 
tothe invention of instruments. The 
fullest and best development of musical 
talent,in the sons and daughters of a 
family, is made where both the powers 
of the voice and the skill of the hands 
are cultivated in this art. Give your 


presses the spirits. 

Music promotes good nature in a fami- 
ly. Andin this world, where there isso 
much of old Adam manifested inathou- 
sand ways, and in the family, sometimes, 
as well elsewhere—any thing which will 
promote good nature is to be prised. If 
a breeze spring up sing a song or playa 
march ora hymna. Who can be mad in 
the midst of music? or fret and scold 


| with the sweet sounds falling upon the 


ears? or keep up sour and sulky manners 
when the very air around him is bland 
with soft music. 








From Mrs. Ellis’s Daughters of England. 
FASHION. 


ITS IMPERIOUSNESS AND ITS EVILS. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the 
good influence of society, is the almost un- 
rivalled power of fashion upon the female 
mind. Wherever civilized society exists, 
fashion exercises her all-pervading influ~ 
ence. Alfstoop to it, more or less, and 
appear to esteem it a merit to do so ; while 
areally fashionable woman, though both 
reprobated and ridiculed, has an influence 
in society which is little less than absolute. 
Yet, ifwe would choose out of the most 
worthless, the most contemptible, and the 
least efficient of moral agents, it would be. 
the slave of fashion. 

Say the best we can of fashion, it is on- 
ly an imaginary or conventional rule, by 
which a certain degree or order and unifor- 
mity are maintained ; while the successive 
and frequent variations in this rule, are con- 


stant exercise our arts and manufactures. 
I am not political economist enough to know 
whether the happy results might not be 
brought about by purer motives, and nobler 
means ; but it has always appeared to me 
one of the greatest existing absurdities, that 
a whole community of people, differing in 
complexion, form and feature, as widely as 
the same species can differ, should not only 





son a flute, and your daughter a piano! 


forte or guitar, and let them have in- dress, but should often labor, strive and by fashion to 


desire to wear precisely the same kind of 


|structions in instrumental music, and let| struggle, deceive, envy, and cheat. a. 


spend their own substance, and often mo-,. 
than they can lawfully call their own—ty , 
what ? To obtain a dress, which is to then 
most unbecoming, or an aricle of furniture 
wholly ansatted to themselves and their es. 
tablishmeot. My own idea, and | believe 
it is founded upon a long cherished, and 
perhaps too ardent admiration of personal 
beauty, is, that fashion ought to favor 4 
which is most becoming. It is true, we 
should at first be greatly at a loss to know 
what was becoming, because we should hay 
the power and the prejudice of fashion ; 
contend with ; but there can be no doy. 
that individual, as well as public taste, wou! 
be improved by such exercise, and that ov 
manufacturers would in the end be equal), 
benefitted, though for sume time it might » 
difficult to calculate upon the probable de- 
mand, Nor can I think that female yani:, 
would be more encouraged than it now js 
by thus consulting personal and relative {- 
ness ; because the young woman who nov 
goes into company fashionably disfigured, 
believes hersel/ to be quite as beautiful as | 
she was really so. Neither can I see tha: 
we are not bound to study how to make th. 
best of our appearance, for the sake of oy; 
friends, as well as how to make the best v: 
our manners, our furniture and our food, 

Fashion, however, never takes this in: 
account. According to her arbitrary Jaw 
the woman of sallow complexion must we: 
the same colors asthe Hebe ; the contract- 
ed or misshapen forehead must be laid a: 
bare as thet which displays the fairest pag 
of beauty ; the form with square and awk. 
ward shoulders, must wear the same cos. 
tume as that which boasts the contour o 
the Graces ; and oh! most pitiful of all, ol 
age must be “branked up” in the light 
drapery, the flowers, andthe gauds of youth 
In addition to all this, each one, as an indis 
pensable requisite, must possess a wais' 
considerably below the dimensions whic 
are consistent either with symmetry ou: 
health. 

It will be an anspicious era in the expe- 





sidered to be the means of keeping in con- ' 


rience of the daughters of England, whe: 
they shall be convinced, that the Greciaos 
‘had a higher standard of taste in femai 
beauty, than that of the shopkeepers an’ 
i\dressmakers of London. They will ther 
‘be willing to believe, that to be withio the 
exact rule of proportion, is as important ° 
deviation from perfect beauty as to be be- 
'yond it: and that nothing which destroys 
the grace of easy and natural moyemet! 
|which deprives aay bodily function of its ne 
cessary exercise, which robs the youthi 
cheek of its bloom, or, in short, which ur 
‘gratefully throws back from our possessio! 
the invaluable blessing of health, can> 
consistent with the good taste or right lee: 
ing of an amiable, intelligent, or ration» 
woman, Fave 
These remarks are applicable in ther 
fullest force, to every deviation which © 
sanctioned by fashion, from the strict 40° 
holy law of modesty and decorum. Ané® 
this most injurious tendency of fashior, how 
insidious is every encroachment, ne 
certain its effect upon the female mind © 
is no uncommon thing to hear women ¢ 
‘pregs their utmost abhorrence of the veal 
tume of some old portrait, who, in the cou 
of a few years, perhaps months, are induce? 
adopt, with unblushing °° 
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faction, 
dress. 

The voung gir) cannot too scrupulously 


chroud her modest feelings from the unspar- 
ue test of fashion. The bloom of modesty 


i v 

pep a rubbed off by vulgar contact ; but 
s - . 

what 1s thus lost to the young female can 


never be restored. And let her look to the 


risk she incurs. 


ap: a 
an equally, or more objectionable comprehend, but fashion must be especially 


consulted there. 


| ‘ 

| Ss 

“DR. FRANKLIN, 

**Not long after Benjamin Franklin had 


/commenced editor of a newspaper, he no- 
ticed with considerable freedom the public 


What is it? On the one; conduct of one or two influential persons tn 


yand, to be thought a little less fashionable| Philadelphia. This circumstance was re- 
than ber friends and neighbors—-on the oth-| garded by some ef his patrons with disap-|nexed to his last communication. Of the com- 


er. to be thought a litthe more exposed than 


a delicate woman ought to be. 


probation, and induced one of them to con- 


Is there} vey to Franklin the opinion of his friends in 


any comparison between the two ? Or is/regard to it. The Doctor listened with pa- 


1 
would not rather be known to choose the 
former. , 

if possessed of any genuine feelings on 
these important points, a young women will 
know by a kind of instinct, that a bare shoul- 


here one of the daughters of England, who | tience to the reproof, and‘begged a favor of 


his friend’s company at supper on an eve- 


/oing which he named, at the same time re- 


questing that the other gentleman who was 
dissatisfied with him should attend. 





invitation was accepted. The Doctor re~ 


der protruding into sight is neither a deli- {ceived them cordially, and his editorial 


: - le June ‘mee: , . 

, sf. 5 “J > » G Was asec < 
eate nor a lovely object; that dress, pest ot gs as canvassed and 
| given. 


so made, or so put on, as not to look secure 


some advice 
Supper was at lastannounced and 


The} 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 
fjuman f#aguetism. 


| Mr. Eorror:—Although I am aware that 
your readers (unless they possess a perverted 
‘taste) must be about tired of my scribblings in re- 
ply to vour distinguished correspondent “ Tar- 
get,” and his deeply studied essays on Human 
Magnetism, still | cannot forbear giving a par- 
sing notice to the supplementary postscript an- 


/munication itself, } have nothing to say; but am 
inclined to believe Target treats the matter a 
bout as lucidly as most writers upon this subject. 
[ am half disposed to believe that this is one of 
those subjects, of which we are often gravely 
told, and that sometimes from sacred places, that 
“we have no business to inquire into its why or 


| 


| wherefore "—no right to exercise our REASON, 


'that divine emanation which alone distinguishes 
man from the brute creation, but must take seme 
” 


| body’s “ say so ’’—perhaps a mortal frail as our 


and neat, is, to say the least of ut, in bad | the guests invited to an adjoining soem. | selves—and swellow his dogma, kill or cure. 


taste, and that the highest standard at which 


: . , ar 4 ~ 
a rightly minded woman can aim with re-!| 


card to dress, is, that it should be becom- 
ing and not conspicuous, In order to se- 
cure this last point of excellence, it is un= 
questionably necessary to conform in some 
neasure to the fashion of the times in which 
we live, and the circle of society in which 
we move ; yet, surely this may be done to 
an extent sufficient to avoid the charge ol 
singularity, without the sacrifice either of 
modesty or good taste. 

Whatever may be the beneficial influence 
of fashion upon the interest of the country 
at large, its efiects upon individual happi- 
ness are injurious in proportion to their ex~ 
tent; and in what region of the world, or 
among what grade of humanity, has not this 
idol of the gilded shrine, this divinity of lace 
and ribbons, wielded the sceptre of a sovs 
ereign, and asserted her dominion over man- 
kind? All bow before her, though many 
of her subjects disclaim her title, and profess 
to despise her authority. Nor is her terri- 
tory less expensive, because her empire is 
one of trifles. From ihe ermine of the mon- 
arch to the sandal of the clown ; from the 
bishop’s lawn, to the itinerant’s cravat ; 
from the hero’s mautle, to the mechanic’s 
apron ; it is fashion alone which regulates 
the form, the quality and the cost. 

Fashion is unjustly spoken of as presi- 
ding only in the festive dance, the lighted 
hall, the crowded court. Would that her 
influence were confined to these alone ! 
but, alas! we find her in the most sedate 
assemblies, cooling down each tint of color- 
ing that else might glow warmly, smoothing 
off excrescences, and rounding the angle to 
a general uniformity of shape and tone. Her 
task, however is but a short one here, and 
she passes on through all the busy haunts of 
life, neglecting neither high nor low, nor 
rich ner poor, until she enters the very 
sanctuary, and bows before the altar, not 
only walking with the multitude who keep 
the holy day, but bending in sable sorrow 
over the last and dearest friend committed to 
the tomb. Yes, there is something mon- 
Strous in the thought, that we cannot weep 
for the dead, but tashion must disguise our 
grief; and that we cannot stand before the 
altar, and pronounce the solemn vow, which 





‘he deep heart of woman alone can fully 


The Doctor begged the party to help them- 
selves; but the table was only supplied 
with two puddings, and a stone pitcher fillec 
wih water! Each guest hada plate, a 
spoon, and a penny porringer ; they were 
all helped but none but the doctor could 
eat; he partook freely of the nudding and 
urged his friends to do the same; but it 
was out of the question—they tasted and 
tried in vain. When the facetious host 
saw the difficulty was unconquerable, 
he rose and addressed them thus :—My 
friends, any one of you who could subsist 
upou saw-dust pudding and water, as | can, 
needs no man’s patronage !” 


Tuck in your Rurrres.—“Tuck in 


|your ruffles, Thomas, we have a few pails 


to make, said a blacksmith to his son, as he 
came home at 12 o’ clock. ‘Thomas tucked 
in his ruffles and took off his coat and was 
ablacksmith until he earned his dinner, 
and then ate it with a good relish. Pull 
out your ruffles, Thomas, it is school time 
now,” said his father. Thomas expected 
it, and felt as happy with his ruffles tucked 
in as his play-mates at their play. 

It would be no bad action, those ‘hard 
times,’ for many a young man to tuck in his 
rufiles, and swing an axe, or hold a plough, 
or make a nail—for many a young man, 
whose expectation of riches from the gains 
of trade are sadly disappointed, to earn a 
living in some calling which the world hon- 
ors less but pays better ; some humble oc-~ 
cupation, which, while it holds out no delu- 
sive hope of immense wealth by a single 
speculation, assures him of food and rai- 
ment. 

We would here recommend agriculture, 
ina special manner. Not such farming as 
consists in first running in debt for lands, 
mortgaging them back for payment, then 
borrowing money to put up fine buildings, 
and then hiring men to put onthe farm— 
no! this isnot the way ; but lay your shoul- 
der to the wheel--tuck in your ruffles, and 
earn your bread by the sweat of your brow. 
It will be the sweetest you ever ate. 





t> Be kind to your relations, obliging 


and never let your bills with the printer 
run over a year. 


| 1 rejoice that in my mental composition a benev- 
j 

olent Creator has placed no such greedy appe- 
j tile, 


| . ' ; 
, scientific, or what not, will not bear investiga 
' 


| tion ; if ats advocates shrink from having it laid 


If a system, whether religious, politica), 


bare to the naked truth; or clothe it with au- 
| thority, with sacredness, or with any other gar- 
| ment to hide its deformity,—I unhesitatingly pro- 
jnounce such system unsound, and unworthy the 
| confidence of an intelligent community; and the 
{man who will stand up and proclaim that there 
| are, or can be subjects designed as matters of be 
lief for the human mind, concerning which we 
have no right to inquire the why or wherefore, 
or examine the grounds and evidence upon which 
they rest, insults his Creator in the act, and de- 
'grades himself toa level with the brutes, that 
have not been endowed with any faculties for 
iuquiry or investigation, 
But to the Postscript, ‘Target offers to con- 
test the merits of Human Magnetism, but pro 


| 


fesses no * Knighterrantry in the mmatter.”— 
| What Knighterrentry in Magnetism is, I am at 
a little loss to determine. 
‘foggy subject, he is undoubtedly justified in using 
| mystical terms. 

| Upon turning to Dr. Webster, 1 perceive that 
| Knighterrantry is defined “the feats of a Knight- 
errant.” A Knighterrant is “a roving Knight,” 
and a Knight, is “a title.” Now the best, com- 
non-sense construction, that Iam able to put 
upon the matter is this: Knoighterrantry in Mag- 
netism, must be “the feats of a roving profes- 


However, as this is a 


sor, or lecturer,”—such perhaps as magnetising 
rag babies ; discovering books, pianos, sofas, and 
chairs ina room entirely empty, &c. Whether 
Target professes to perform these operations or 
not, it is rendered pretty certain that he some- 
jtimes practices thet way, and as practice is a 
louder preacher than profession, I am forced to 
the conclusion that Target is sumething of a 
Knighterrant after all. 

Target says thst his opponent must offer some 
proof against the soundness of this science.— 
I will adé, not unti! come proof in favor of its 
|merits has been presented. Itis hard disproving 





to your friends, and charitable to all ;— ja subject before it has been proved,—‘i'erget 


| probably forgot this. 
) Bradford, July, 1843. 


Anti-Humsvue, 
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AGBUCPLZPRAL 
| ba THE DAIRY. 


The produce of the dairy has been un-_ 
commonly low the year past—lower than 
farmers can afford to sell for ; therefore 
there will assuredly come a reaction, and 
dairy men must not despair. When veal 
is as low as at this time, farmers may be 
induced to raise their best calves rather | 
than turn them for veal. Cattle will be, 
higher, and beef will be higher before 
another year elapses. | 

ln procuring cows for the dairy, the 
form of the animal is more important, 
than the size. Indeed, it isa very gen-| 
eral rule that small cows yield more milk | 
and make more butter, in proportion, 
than large cows. And the only advan- 
tage in having a very large breed is to 
require you to make a very high fence. 

if cows are well kept they will grow 
large enough though you let them come 
in at two years of age. And by this 
course you gain every way—you save 
one year’s keeping, from two to three, 








rience are requsite to enable one to judge 











and your two years old cow will give 
you more milk in proportion to her size, 
than if she went barren tillthree. Her 
powers of yielding milk are developed 
more early; her udder and her milk 
ducts are enlarged while she is growing 
fastest, and they will have the advantage 
through life. If strength of nerve and 
sinew were the main object, it would be 
better to keep the heifer till she was six 
or seven vears old before she was allow- 
ed to breed. In such case no one could 
expect the development of any great 
powers of vielding milk. It is question- 
able whether she would ever be a moth- 
er if barren till seven years of age. 

In selecting for the dairy, it isof the 
createst importance to procure animals 
that yield milk ofa rich quality. There 
isa vast difference in milk from difler- 
ent cows—a gallon from one will make 
more butter than two gallons from anoth- 
er. ‘There are certain indications that 





will enable you to judge pretty correctly 
as to the quality of the milk that a cow 
will give, as of the quantity. The most 
certain sign of rich milk isa yellow skin. | 
A yellow brindle cow almost invariably | 
gives rich milk. White spots on a cow 
are no good sign. Black cows usually 
have white bags, and the cream will be 
as white as the milk. 

Long legged cows are more apt to put 
their feet into the pail than to fill it with 
milk. Large horns require more mar- 
row for their support than a cow that), 
makes butter can afford. A thick neck | 
is better adapted to bear a yoke than to 
favor the secretion of milk. Large legs; 
and a large tail require too much of the! 
feed of the pasture for their support. 

Select cows with good chests for the 
action of the lungs, if you would have 
them healthy. Slender horns and small | 
hones leave room for the milk ducts.— 
Short legs are kept with less fence and 








less feed than long ones, and the posses- 
sor of them can get at her food in the 
field with lesslabor. She lies down, and 
she rises also with more ease. 

Attention, close observation and expe- 


of the qualities of a cow by inspectjon, 
and if dairymen will not give their at- 
tention to the business they must submit 
to be cheated in cows. 

You will find our native New England 
cattle quite as good for the dairy as any 
that have been imported. Be not deceiv- 
ed by large horns or large stories. Call 
into action your own judgment, bearing 
in mind that this faculty is always impro- 
ved by exercising it.— Mass. Ploughman. 


Pe 





MISCELLANY. 
‘LUCK BY THE WAY. 


A young lawyer of this city, possessing 
talent in his profession, but little pecu- 





but, with a liberality which is not gen. 
erahy manifested, except in cases of x), 
den and unexpected accession to fortun 
the now wealthy client insisted upon ye. 
linquishing all claim to the landed prop. 
erty of which he had become possesse| P 
favor of his lawyer, reserving to himselt 
only the personal estate—in itself 4 {,.. 
tune. The money has in part been wit), 
drawn from the Bank of Dublin, and die 
understand that £15,000 came out to th), 
country in one of the late steamers, th, 
‘removal of the deposites” probably {yp. 
ing in favor of our American banks. © J; ; 
stated that this matter, which has resy):. 
ed so fortunately, has been in process o: 
settlement for several months, the lawye; 
himself having journeved to the E! jo. 
rado of the West in prosecution of {) 
special business of his generous clien:. 
and having returned with a portion of th, 
incomes derived from the large property 
there held in possession. P 

We give the above as it has been rela. 
ted to us from what we deem credible ay. 








niary ability to start him swimmingly in- 


to life, by one of those singular chances 
which are as rare as they are fortunate, | 


has suddenly, as we learn, become the 
possessor of a large estate, the attainment 
of which is indeed remarkable. The 
gentleman is well known in the commu- 
nity, and especially in the meridian of 
Court street. ‘Two years since, this same 
individual was indebted to the liberal 
generosity of one whose munificence is| 
well known to the public for the means 
of entering upon his professional career, | 
without which he probably would never | 
have realized the following lucky turn) 
of fortune: Our young barrister was es-| 
tablished in a comfortable office, by the| 
aid of his wealthy benefactor, and, grad-| 
ually attaining a degree of notoriety, he 
soon began to number his clients with no} 
little satisfaction. One day, which seeims 





to have been marked in his calender as, 
especially propitious and siniling, a labor- | 
ing Irishman entered his office to consult | 
with him upon particalar business, for | 


which he had been refused the advice of 
other professional gentlemen. Perusing 
the necessary details, he drew from his 
pocket sundry documents unconnected 
with the original matter in reference, 
which exciiing the attention of the law- 


thority: and for the sake of all the par. 
ties concerned, as well as for the increase 
of she city taxes, we hope it may prove 
true to the letter.— Boston Transcript. 








Maripen Lapies. We know of no situs 


_tion more unpleasant, than that of a ma- 


den Jady, on the downhill of life, whose 
parents have long since passed away, leay- 
ing her in poverty, with nobody to love ané 
take care of her. Like a_ solitary tree sh 
remains to buffet the tempests and th 
storms of life. If sickness come upon her 
noone appears to feel sufficient interest in 
her weliare, to watch beside her bed and 
administer to her wants, and if she remains 
indisposed for a few weeks and the reat o! 
er room is not likely to be paid, she is po- 
litely informed that the poorhouse is the 
best place for her where she will have 
every comfort. Words and tears wil! 
jnot avail tn a church-going and Christian 
community,—although a look might among 
the heathen—and she is compelled to exer’ 
herself a little, is helped into an open wag- 
on and driven off in post haste to the poo: 
house, where she is never heard of again, 
unless in spite of her maladies, she recov- 
ers and is able to work once more and earn 
her living. 
Poor, iriendless women, we pity them— 
and who does not that possesses a humao 
heart? Yet with all our boasted benevo- 
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yer, proved to be certificates of deposite 
for a large sum of money in the Bank of 
Dublin, the value of which was previous- 
ly unknown to the owner. 

This appearance of things naturally 
enough attracting professional observa- 
tion, an examination was subsequently 
instituted, which resulted in the fact that 
property to the amount of £60,000 had 
been deposited to the credit of the hith- 
erto poor laborer, in the bank, and of es- 
tablishing his title also to a large landed 
estate in Ohio, which was valued at $1,- 
700,000, and bequeathed to the Irishman 
by the will of a wealthy but unknown 
relative. The gratitude and generosity 


lence—our sympathy for the far-off Hin- 
doo—vur contributions to support geatle- 
men and ladies as missionaries on some 
distant portions of the globe—our catt- 
loads of change collected every mooth, te 
build Colleges, educate lazy young men fo! 
the ministry, support presidents, secretaries 
and directors of education, missionary an¢é 
tract societies—our sending preachers 
abroad to travel for their health—building 
chapelsten thousand miles trom home, &¢ 
Great God ! how can such charities be ac- 
ceptable.—Portland Tribune. 


————— 
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